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LONDON 


U.C.C. STUDENTS PASSED AT MATRICULATION: IN 1890. 





Preliminary Course, 

Those who have not yet attained the required standard should 
enter for a Preliminary Course in one.or more subjects. These 
Courses may be commenced at ‘any time. Fee for a Course of 
‘Twelve Lessons in any subject, One-Guineas 


Ordinary Course. 
snuns) ts exch eckjoet, nreddaden ighteen lessons (or sets of 
lessons) in eac thon bee in addition tov Author Pa 
forall subjects... 6 @ 
Any si A ed - 1 lL 4 
For each additional subject con 110 
Intending students should, ‘f possible, join a fortnight before 
the date of commencement. Classes in the Ordinary Courses 


for June 1891 and Jan. 1892 are just beginning. 


Short Courses. 
For students who have either failed to pass the Examination, 
or who wish to make sure of a gocd place. 


A Student may take (1) the Advanced in all subjects, or (2) the Easier in 
all subjects. But (3) it will generally be found advisable for him to take 
the Easier in weak subjects and the Advanced in other subjects. Fee for 
a Short Course in all Subjects, £3 135, 6d, 


These Courses may be commenced at any time for the June Exam. 


MATRICULATION GUID. 
No. IX., Jan. 18091, 
Conrants: Hints—Regulations—Advice on Text-Books for Private 
Soudents Gackiding Special Subjects)-r Maxam Exam, Papers, Jan. 1891. 8 pp. 








Post free to any private student who expresses his intention of —- 
Jor the Exam. , 





Prospectus and full particulars of the Classes may be had from THE SECRETARY (Univ. Corr. Coll. London Office) 
12), BOGKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.C. 





UNI. CORR. COLL, TUTORIAL SERIES—LONDOR MUATRIGULATION. 





JUST OUT. 
MATRICULATION DIRECTORY, with fall Answers to the 
mination Papers. » Jan. 189r. Cloth gilt, rs. 
Lopion Unde duate Unseens: A. Reprint of all the Latin and 
es set at Matric. nter., 1875—1890. 18. 6d. 
Matriculation Latin. By B: J. Haves, M.A. Lond. Third Edition, 
nlar, 18. 
a ton § With Copious Exercises. By 
= — J. Hi Havvon, M.A. Camb. and 
Lond., am 6d: Key, am 6d. 


Matriculation Mathematics. Fourth Edition. 1s, 6d. 


Sicmentary Text-Book of Heat and Light. By R. W. Stewart, 
. 3s. Od. 


Heat and Light Problems. By R. W. Srewarrt, B.Sc. Lond. 


tecuch Prose Reader. By S; Barust; Bi-es-Sc., and W. F: Maso, 
* . Ss e 


Matriculation G Pa A Reprint of the last Thirty set at 
rg Bo sae F. Wan Aree Soe get ©» ey ay 


Matriculation French Pa 18, ; cloth gilt, rs. 6d. 
Matriculation En; Pa 8. ; cloth gilt, rs. 6d. 
En ts.; cloth gilt, xs, 6d, 


Matriculatio echanies ts. ; cloth gilt, xs. 6d, 


Fron JUNS, is9@i1. 


Edited by A. H. Attcrort, B,A.,Oxon., and W. F, 
Lond. Texr and Nores, 1s. 64. Vocanvtary, te, 
‘TRANSLATION, 18. 6d. In one voli, 3s. Gi. 





FoR TSAMUTARE, ise0a2. 


Cosar.—Gallic War, Book V. Edited by A. H. Aticrorr, B.A. 
Gain, and W. Fon, A Txt. and Norms, a. 6d. 
VocaBULARY, 18. TRANSLATION, 18. one vol:, 2s. 


Ceesape—-Galtte Wan, Rook VE Uniform with the above, 6d. 


ee re A Ce By A. F. Buxxerr, 
‘ ; ° B.A. Camb. 1, 6d. 











LONDON: W. B. CLIVE & CO. (Unfy. Corr. Coll. Press Warehouse), 13, BOOKSELLERS ROW, STRAND, W.0, 
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THE 


PRACTICAL TEACHER. 





Heo Inspection Questions. 


(We shall always be glad to receive (in strict confidence) bona 
Side inspection Questions and Drawing Examinations from our 
readers.—Ep. P. 7.) 


Test CARDS FOR STANDARD IV.—Boys. 


No. & 


1. Multiply £294 18s. 63/d. by 146. 

2. Reduce 296,874 feet to miles. , 

3 In 84 acres 2 rds, 35 pls., how many square yards? 

4. A wie BEng W's Senet set Ser £4 138. 4d, and 
sold it at 14d. per Ib. What did he gain 


No. 2. 


1. Multiply £294 18s. 64d. by 257. 
2. Reduce 296,874 ounces to tons. 


3. How many square inches are there in 29 poles 18% 
yards? 


4. A fruiterer bought 6000 oranges for 25 and sold 
them at the rate of 3 for 4d. What profit did he make? 


No. 3. 


1. Divide £43,765 18s. 9d. by 79. 
2. Reduce 94 bushels 3 pecks 1 gal. 1 quart to pints. 
3. How many miles in 73,497 inches? 


4. Reduce 1050 guineas to half-crowns, and divide them 
equally among 4 persons. 


No. 4. 
1, Multiply £146 19s. 43d. by 98. 
2. Reduce 73 tons 19 cwt. 3 qrs. 21 Ibs. to Ibs, 


3. In 47,695 square yards, how many acres? 


4. A man spends 4s. od. per day, and saves 5s. per 
7. What must he earn in one year (365 days) to do 
this 


No. 5. 


1. Multiply £256 14s. 84d. by 139. 
2. In two acres how many square feet? 
. 3. Bring 63,469 inches to furlongs, etc. 
4. In $4 years 9 months 2 weeks, how many hours ? 


No. 6. 
1. Multiply £245 138. 84d. by 76. 
2. Reduce 94 cwts. 3 qrs. 18 lbs. to Ibs. 
3. In 63,245 hours, how many years, etc. 


4. From the half of one thousand pounds take two 
hundred and forty-three guineas. 


No. 7. 
1. Multiply £238 14s. 54d. by 89. 
2. Reduce 47 poles 4 yards 2 feet 5 inches to inches. 
3. Bring 462,394 ozs. to cwts., etc. 


4. A man bought 2 cwt. of butter for £11 4s. od. and 
sold it at 1s. 3d. per lb. What was his total profit? 





No. 8. 
1. Divide £15,723 1s. 10d. by 107. 
2. Reduce 79 Ibs. 14 ozs, 13 drams to drams. 
3. How many square yards in 479,263 square inches? 


4. From 4% tons take 141,360 ounces, Give the 
answer in ozs. 


No. 9. 
i. Multiply £324 138. 74d. by 95. 
2. Reduce 47 miles 7 furlongs 26 poles to yards. 
3- How many poles, etc., in 463,294 square feet. 
4. From one thousand guineas take half as many 


sovereigns, and give the answer in sixpences. 


No. 10 


1. Divide £26,915 7s. 10d. by 109. 
2. Reduce 96a. 3r. 29 pls. to square yards. 
3. In 463,294 Ibs. how many tons, cwts., qrs. and Ibs. ? 


4. A grocer bought 2 cwt. of sugar for 2d. perlb. and 
sold it at four pounds for a shilling. What did he gain? 


No. 11, 


1. Multiply £349 18s. 54d. by 112. 
2. Reduce 63 mls. 7 fur. 4 yds. to yards. 
3. In 329,464 square feet how many roods? 


4. A boy is six minutes late every morning at school. 
How many hours does he lose in five years, counting 200 
days to the year? 


No, 12. 


1. Multiply £784 16s. 104d. by 124. 
2. Reduce 89a. 3r. 18 pls. to square yards, 
3. In 741,893 ounces, how many cwts., &c.? 


4. Amanearned £55 in the month of July. Of this 
he ag three half-crowns every day. What was he able 
to save 


No, 13. 


1. Divide £76,914 13s. 9d. by 98. 
2. Reduce 946,832 drams to tons. 
3. Bring 485,267 seconds to days. 


4. A man had forty-nine half-sovereigns, from which he 
feet omeuee every day in the year. What had he 


No. 14. 
1. Multiply £236 17s. 9d. by 75. 
2. Reduce 58 qrs. 27 Ibs. 17 ozs. to drams, 
3. How many miles in 46,563 yards? 
4. A boy earns 3s. 6d. per week. Of this he spends 


2s. 3d. per week, and saves the remainder, What will he 
save in two years ? 


No. 15. 
1. Divide £13,477 16s. 9d. by 87. 
2. Reduce 46,253 lbs. to tons. 
3. Reduce 46a. 3r. 29pls. to square yards. 


4. A boy is five minutes late every morning in attending 
school, How many hours does he waste in 450 days? 
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Geachers’ Hotes of Pratoing Bessons for 
Standard I." 


By an Art Teacher under the London School Board. 


XIII, 


This and the following lessons are worked in 
examination form, and consist of examples which 
have been given by Her Majesty’s Inspectors, 
Divided Square.— 

Divide the slates into two equal parts by ruling a 
line across the middle. Without rulers, draw ad, (It 
is better to start with the side line, as it can be drawn 
a good length without the risk of being cramped for 
space in the horizontal direction.) 

Draw ac and make it equal to @d, 

Draw dd and cd, ‘ What is it’? 

Divide each side into two equal parts by marking 
the middle—¢ and f, then the line ¢/, g and / and the 
line gh. 

‘ How many squares?’ 4 small and 1 large = 5. 

Rub out one—ech, ‘How many left?’ 3. 

One from 5 leaves 3 because the large square is 
spoilt as well as one of the small squares. 

Question on parallels, perpendiculars, and horizon- 
tals. Also on angles, and distances from point to 
point along the lines, supposing the top line to be 1 
mile. ‘ How far all round?’ half way?’ ‘¢ to dP’ 


























Ruled same 
size. 


























Draw a similar figure with rulers on the lower half 
of the slate, laying the ruler by the upright lines above, 
and taking care to get the depth equal to the width, 
The parts left thin in the sketch to be rubbed out. 


XIV. 


Rule slates across the middle as in last lesson, 

Draw square, freehand, in upper part. 

Mark middle points of the upright sides, and draw 
the line across, ‘ 


* The Teaching of Drawing becomes Paton on Septem- 
ber ist, 1801. These articles will be s fall helphed to tecchers 
who know but little of the subject, y will teach them how 
to teach it successfully, 








Divide this line into four parts, marking the middle 
first, and then the middle of each half. 

Stop to consider well, whether any of the four parts 
are too big or too little, 

Draw a line down from the middle point. From 
each of the other marks draw a line upwards, 

This is the difficult part, but a little practice will 
soon overcome it, Some inspectors object to the 
slates being turned sideways to draw these or other 
lines ; but it is a great assistance to the children to be 
allowed to do so, 

Clean out two top corners, leaving three squares. 

Instead of making the ruled drawing the same size 
as the freehand, let it be 4 inches each way. 

Questions as before. 














Freehand, 























------> 
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Other exercises on the square, 






































XV, 


Slates divided as before. 

Draw a square, 

Draw a diagonal. 

This is more difficult for the teacher to draw on the= 
black-board than for the children on their slates. j 

Draw a line without hesitation (1) something more 
than half the distance, then question the children as 
in Lesson II. about where it is going and what must 
be done. Don’t rub it out before drawing another ; it 
will serve as a guide. The second line will probably 
be right or nearly. If the latter, draw a third line, but 
always use inaccuracies of this kind as examples to 
teach the children how to set things right. 

Mark the middle of the first diagonal to assist in 
drawing the second. 

Clean up and make the lines firm. 

Make the ruled drawing below a little larger than 
the freehand, 

Question on angles introducing ‘triangle,’ and on 
straight, crooked, and bent or curved lines, 
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Fréchand, 

















Ruled a little 
larger or 
smaller. 




















Another exercise on the square and diagonal. 














XVI. 

t. Draw the top horizontal line. 

Mark the middle. 

Draw the left side line half as long as the top, then 
the right side. 

Draw the bottom line, and mark the middle. 

Draw the two top diagonals, mark the middle of 
each, and draw the other two, or if thought advisable 
only the parts shown thick in the sketch, The centre 
line may or may not be required. 

2. This should also be worked from the centre line, 
drawing it first and adding the bottom line twice the 
length,—top line, sides, &c. 

The freehand drawing should always be as large as 
space will conveniently permit. 

Ruled drawing the same size if not othetwise 
directed, but the class should Be prepared to work 
it under any of the conditions below. 


aes 








Freehand. 











Ruled same 
size, larger, 
or smaller. 
Fixed size 6 


in, by 3. 














Another oblong. 





. 
. 
. 
: 











Here the centre line cannot be dispensed with, 
whether it is drawn first or not. Divide it into three 
equal parts. 

Keep up the questioning otf all points: 


(Zo be continued.) 
pry 
Education Department, 


Ciretilar 297.—Fi8ruary, 18or. 
MEMORANDUM ON THE TRAINING AND 
INSTRUCTION OF PUPIL TEACHERS. 


——_——_———_— 
Neftp OF MORE SYSTEMATIC PREPARATION, 


r. Tit attention of my Lords’ has of late been specially 
directed to the instruction and training of Pipi Teachers, and to 
the need which exists for additional efforts to’ make that: trai 
effective, It is the frequent complaint of the authorities 
Normal Colleges that much of their time atid labour during the 
first year of training is n expended upon elementary 
work whith otght to have beén done during the period of 
apprenticeship. And the reports of Her Majesty’s Inspectors 
from time to time bear witness to the superficial acquirements of 
many of the Pupil-Teachers, and to the imperfect and un- 
stematic character of the preparation they often receive for 
eir future work, 


RESPONSIBILITY OF MANAGERS, 


2. The New Code (Article 34) has cast upon Managers 
increased responsibility in thig matter; and attention is now 
¢alled to several of the most important deficiencies often observed 
in the training of Pupil-Teachers, in the hope that, by the 
¢o-operation ot Managers and Teachers, those deficiencies may 
be supplied, and that the standard of qualification, among those 
who are intending to become sters and Mistresses, 
tmay be improved. 


READING, 


3. In Reading aloud the Pupil-Teachers need more practice 
than is usually provided for them, They are required once a 
ear to read before Her Majesty's Inspector; but the manner 
which this exercise is rmed often’ proves that they have 
had little practice and still less of instruction in the art of reading. 
It should be borne in mind that no one can hope to teach 
reading well whose own elocution is not clear, articulate, and 
expressive, Frequent practice, under skilled supervision and 
criticism, is necessary in order to acquire this art. A judicious 
School Manager may, without interfering in any way with the 
duties and the authority of the Head Teacher, occasionally rendér 
useful service by inviting the’ Papil-Teachets to tead aloud in 
his presence, and by encouraging those whose reading is most 
accurate, pleasing, and intelligent. 


ELocuT1on. 


4. The recitation is often unsatisfactory, owing partly to the 
same causes—the lack of proper instruction and of a good model 
or pattern of excéllence—and partly to the mischievous practice 
of placing in the hands of the learner the passage which has to 
be committed to’ memory, as af isolated fragment, without 
context or introduction. The chief purpose of this exercise is 
to familiarize the young student with some of the thasterpieces 
of English literature, and fo éncourage a 


this 
to learn by heart a momber of lites a 
knows the beginning nor the end. 


an extract from a poem or a play is presented for recitat 





me GIRLS’ Arithmetic (DIXON & BEACH) exactly meets requirement of New Circular, 
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ill expect to be satisfied that-the.entire 

i have been read by the Pupil-Teacher, 

t he shall havea good general acquaintance with 

the and purport of the work, and with the relation in 
ghich the, axtract stands to:the whole of which it forms a part. 


Text Booxs. 


§- In close connexion with this subject, it should be noted 
that there is,serious objection to the use of those manuals and 
text-books which profess to cover for each year the exact area 

ibed for the examination, and nothing more. Such books 

ve a = yere J and very injurious effect on the average 
learner, and are found ‘by all the more Sapeltigent of the Poet 
‘Teachers to be and unsatisfactory. For a 
certain ion of history, geography, or science-is d, 
the put into the of the student should not confine 
itself to that portion, but should treat the whale .sphject with 
sufficient fulness to enable him to understand thetmesignificance 
fon portion of it to which the.examination ofthe year is to 


ARITHMETIC. 

6. ‘The pa epared by the Pupil-Teachers at the 
— patina aad show that the teaching of Arithmetic 
eaves much to be desired. The arithmetical exercises have 
been too often limited to the working out of ‘sums,’ and have 
failed to exercise the reason of the Jearners in connexion with 
the meaning and the theory of the rules employed. More 
attention will now be needed to this important part of the 
teacher's training. (In the “Instructions to Inspectors’ (para- 
graph 25), those officers are enjoined ‘ to ask the teacher ofthe 


class‘to give.a demonstrative lesson.’ And it is added that ‘he | 


shoulti so, work out an.example on the black-board as to make 
the reason-for every step in the _— intelligible and interest- 
ing to the scholars.’ It is manifest that this requirement cannot 
be fulfilled in schools in which the Pupil-Teacher in ‘his;time of 
study is simply told to sit down and work exercises, and is not 
——— guided by his teacher to a right understanding of 
ari ical principles, 
‘THE ArT oF TEACHING. 


7. It is too often overlooked that my Lords in sanctioning the 
engagement of Pupil-Teachers desire not only to _—_ the 
Masters and Mistresses with such aid in the work of conducting 
the classes, as the age and abilities of those young people 
enable them to give ; but also to secure for them an papeentor 
— in the art of teaching. raining 
Colleges often find on enquiry that the students have during. the 
four years of their capngoment been merely placed in charge of 
a class, and have y given a lesson er supervision, or 
received any counsel or criticism with regard to the plan of 
teaching they adopt. The time-table of every school should be 
so framed that the Head ‘Teacher may be free, once a week at 
least, to listen to his Pupil-Teachers while they are conducting 
their classes, and to point out to them afterwards the reasons 
why some methods are right and others wrong. 


WRITTEN ‘EXERCISES AND Nore Booxs, 

8. Her Majesty's Inspectors have been instructed (paragraph 
46) ‘to review oceasionally the written exercises and note- 
books of the Pupil-Teachers, and to observe by means of the date 
appended to each exercise whether the instruction has been dul 

ven hhedt Gee. youn' ‘This slop matter ef mach 
importance in its beari with 


» not only on the 
which lessons are r 


and remembered, but also on 

the habits of mind which the young teacher is forming. 

The practice of making notes of lessons in sma]l memorandum 

books, or on loose . sheets, of paper, soreragee carelessness, 
ur. 


and causes much waste of Students are much 
more likely to make finished and exact records of their 
work when those .records are entered in books intended to be 
preserved. Such books prove hereafter to be useful for reference, 
and they serve, when methodi arranged and dated, as 

i At the of the.notes. of each lesson 
‘a blank page should be left for the insertion of any new facts or 
illustrations which may subsequently be met with.in the Pupil- 
Teacher's own reading ,and experience, and which may enable 
him, if he gives the lesson again, to treat the. subject with more 
fulness and with better effect. As a further help towards the 
more methodical em: ent of the hours devoted to instruction 
and private study, it is important that a time-table should be 
fomeret and ane f observed throughout the year. Her 

jesty’s Inspectors be instructed to call for this time-table 
occasionally. and to report upon it, 





SKILLED TEACHING AND PERSONAL ATTENTION NEEDED. 


g. It is not the intention of their Lordships to add to the 
number of subjects specified ti Schedule V., or to increase. in 
any way the severity of the annual examination. The present 
course, if pursued with care and intelligence, and if the teaching 
is rightly aretal buted over the whole year, will suffice to enable 
any pil-Teacher to fulfil his or her. t.with credit, 

generally to obtain admission toat ing College. But 
there is Tr for ‘hettar gaathgds of instruction, for a. wiser 
economy of time, or, of personal attention on rt 
of the Head Master or ‘Mistreys to the special needs ‘and 
dificulties of each of the apprentices. Ip ,training a Pupil- 
Teacher it is needful to have regard both to the amount of 
er tion he. argues ape go the pamennnnne 
it. His tr uring the,four years of his t, 
imperfect if it es nol. give him the habit cCanatcatien tl 
interest in intellec pursuits, and this end cannot be attai 
when, the instruction he receives.is mechanical and unintelligent. 


COLLECTIVE INSTRUCTION, 


10. Many of the mast efficient bodies of School ange 
have of late taken great pains to render the training of their 
Pupil Teachers more complete and systematic. 
establishment of central dean, by setting the younger 
apprentices free during a larger portion of the school day to 
pursue their studies under supervision, and, above all, by such a 
division. of labour among the principal teachers as assigns .to 
each of them the subject and the work with which he is most 
conversant, the character of the instruction in many of the large 
towns has been greatly improved. In rural schools such plans are 
nearly impracticable, But there are.:many places in which the 
Teachers of two or three schools or departments in the same 
town or district might usefully combine, and now that it is no 
longer necessary for the Pupil-Teacher to receive the whole of 
his instruction from the certificated teacher of his own school, 
such combination will become less diflicult. By -establishing 
Saturday moming classes and dividing,among themselves the 
various subjects according to the special aptitude of each, 
neighbouring teachers may econgmise their own powers and give 
to a group of Pupil-Teachers the stimulus and advantage of 
collective instruction. And in nearly al) schools it should be 
possible, ‘by a better adjustment of the work of the day, to 
secure, especially in the first and second year of the apprentice- 
ship, additional time for the\Pupil-Teachers’ private study, 


By the 


Prize SCHEMBS. 


11. Prize .schemes for encouraging the studics of Pupil- 
Teachers have met with conderable success in Blackburn, in 
Bradford, in East Suffelk, and jin other districts. By the co- 
operation of Her Majesty's'I tors with the Head Teachers of 
a neighbourhood, and with the Jeading School Managers and 
others who subscribe ‘to the funds, local .societies ;haye been 
formed which offer prizes forthe best essay or composition, for 
an excellent specimen of needlework, for a well-classified 
collection of flowers and plants, or for special proficiency in any 
of the subjects of instruction. imes the prize takes the form 
of a contrabution, helping the holder to proceed to a Training 
College ; sometimes it is available for the purchase of books ; 
and in all cases the schemes ,have been found to excite a 
wholesome emulation among the Pupil-Teachers, to recognise and 
encourage the efforts of the best of the Head ‘Teachers, and to 
awaken the interest of the friends of education in the improve- 
ment of the schools of a district, 


OTHER MEANS OF MENTAL AND GENERAL CULTIVATION. 


12, Incidentally, it'is oftenin the power of a judicious and 
sympathetic Manager to render substantial service in many 
other ways to the Assistant Masters and Mistresses as well as 
to the Pupil Teachers. ‘Those young people are sometimes 
isolated, at-a distance from -home, and without access to books 
or means of .intellectua! or social improvement other than 
those supplied by the school itself. When a good library for 
Pupil-Teachers isnot provided, a Manager say, after kindly 
enquiry into their special tastes. and needs, help them much b 
the loan of books—not necessarily books connected wit 
lessons or examinations, but any literature calculated to 
please and interest the readers, to widen their range of 
thought, and to cultivate and refine their tastes. In many 
cases the Managers may, by placing themselves in communi- 
cation with the National Home Reading Union, be instrumental! 
in establishing a loeal ‘reading circle,’ and in introducing to ix 
some of the more thoughtful and promising of the apprentices 
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and assistants. But study and bookwork alone do not compiete 
the education of these young persons for the work and the life 
which are before them. A natural history club, a cricket club, a 
little debating or literary society, a course of university exten- 
sion lectures, a visit to a neighbouring factory or picture gallery 
or famous building, a well-planned holiday excursion, may have 
no visible or immediate relation to the school duties; but 
any one of these things is in its own way useful in its influence 
on the character and general power of the youthful teacher. 
And it should be the special aim of Managers who take an 
interest in his career to acquaint themselves with such resources 
as the neighbourhood of the school presents, and, when occasion 
offers, to ring them under his notice, and to facilitate access to 
them. The future usefulness of the teacher depends, not only 
on what he knows and can do, but on what he is—on his tastes, 
on his aims in life, on his general mental cultivation, and on the 
spirit in which he does his work. Managers and Teachers are 
requested to bear in mind that, although such qualifications 
cannot be formulated in a schedule or made the subject of 
examination, they are nevertheless indispensable as conditions 
of all true improvement in national education. 


G, W. KEKEWICH. 


—_9 — 
Examination Day in a Porkshire School. 


Continued from page 50. 
STANDARDS IV. TO VII. (GROUPED). 


Geography.— 


In what parts of the world is the English language 
spoken? What country in Asia belongs to the Crown? 
Does all India belong to England? at parts belong 
to other nations ? ame the old presidencies of India. 
The three chief towns in these presidencies. Name 
some other important towns. hat is the trade of 
Patna? Name the chief rivers of India. Tributaries of 
the Indus. Through what Pass does the Cabul flow? 
What mountain ranges have you on either sea-board? 
Name an island belonging to England to the south of 
India. What is the district east of India called ? (Further 
India.) Name some English possessions which are a 
part of Further India. Where is Singapore? What 
name is given to the English possessions in the Strait of 
Malacca? (The Straits Settlements.) Name some of 
the islands in the Bay of Bengal. What are all that 
mass of islands called north of Australia and south of the 
Malay Peninsula? (Malaysia.) Name an English pos- 
session here. (Part of Borneo.) Further north, near the 
mouth of the Canton river, what English possession? 
What is that group of islands north of Malaysia called? 
Whom do they beling to? Why are they called Philli- 

ine? What is the great product of these islands? 
Name a peninsula on the south of Asia. What African 
explorer have you lately read of? Who is Stanley? 
(American)? Vhy was he sent to Africa? What 
country did Emin Pasha rule over? Why is it called 
Equatoria? What makes Egypt so fertile? What river 
flows through the lake district? Name two lakes in 
Central Africa, Where does most of the water come 
from? What other mountains does the Nile drain? 
Name a tributary of the Nile. What country does it 
(the Nile) flow through just before it enters the sea? 

What is the capital of Egypt? Name a seaport at the 
mouth of the Nile. Name a town on the Red Sea before 
entering the Suez Canal. Name a port at the other end 
of the canal. What is the canal named after? Name 
the strait you would pass through on entering the Red 
Sea from the Indian Ocean, Where is Aden? How 
far from the straits? Whom does it belong to? Name 
an island in the Red Sea belonging tothe Crown. Name 
some of the colonies in Australia. A town in Victoria 
Why has Melbourne sprung up so quickly? What do 





farmers rear in South Australia? (Sheep.) What is 
their object in keeping sheep? is it for mutton? (Wool.) 
ee ne Wool is a very 
important product of South Australia, but what is the 
most important product of Victoria? What other impor- 
tant product has Australia? In what English ports 
would you find Australian ships disloading? What is the 
language mostly spoken in South America? What cus- 
toms prevail in Mexico? Name some of these Spanish 
customs. (Bull baiting.) What do you call the natives 
of this country? (Indians). What parts are unhealthy? 
From what 3 American countries did the Spaniards 
obtain silver in Queen Elizabeth’s time? What is the 
language of all North America. Tell me some of the 
farming states, cotton growing, manufacturing. Name an 
old English seaport in the New England States. To 
what country did this part of the world once belong? In 
whose reign were the states lost ? 

N.B. It will be observed that historical facts, the social 
conditions of the people, and the interesting associations 
in connection therewith, enter largely into our changed 
conditions of examination. 


STANDARD V. 


Arithmetic.— 


(1) A farm of 125 ac. 2 rd. 25 pl. is let at a rental of 
two guineas an acre. Find the yearly rental at this rate. 
Ans. £263 17s. 6%d. 
(2) Find the difference between ¢ and 44, and add j to 
the result. Ans. #4. 


(3) Make out the following bill and receipt it :— 
Zs a 


9 Ibs. bacon at 6d. per Ib.... eee 

9 ozs. of tea at 2s. 4d. perlb. .... | © 

7 Ibs. of sugar at 34d. perlb. ... | © 

4 lbs. of lard at 5%d.perlb. ...| 0 
° 


Ans, 


(4) A er bought a quantity of chicory at 4d. per Ib., 
and coffee. at 4d. What did he gain in the following 
transaction, in which 6 Ibs. of coffee and 1 lb. of chicory 
were sold as a mixture at 1s. 5d. perlb? Ans. 6s. 2d. 


Composition.—‘ Pat and the Tortoise stove.’ 


Slow combustion stoves have, for the last few years, 
greatly come into use. They may often be seen in schools, 
churches, chapels, and other public buildings, and now 
may even be found in private houses. One of these stoves, 
the ‘ Tortoise,’ is a very notedone. An Irishman, hearing 
about these famous stoves, determined to buy one. Pat 
went down to the ironmonger’s shop, where he had seen 
the patent stoves advertised, and made enquiries respect- 
ing their good qualities. ‘Oh !’ said the shop-keeper, ‘I 
would strongly advise you to take a “Tortoise,” it will 

ual a saving of one-half the fuel.’ ‘Then bejabers !’ 
said Pat, ‘if that be the case I will take two, and thus 
save all the fuel!’ 


Reading.—V., V1., VIL, grouped. 
Intelligent perusal of a previously unseen passage was 


tested, together with individual sample reading, including 
knowledge of meanings and subject matter. 


English.—Standards IV., V., VI., grouped. 


What is the subject of this sentence ?—‘Slowly Eng- 
land’s sun was setting o’er the hill tops far away. What 
is the predicate? Is there any object? What is the other 
part? How many kinds of extensions are there? Name 
them. What case is England’s in? A boy was called 
upon to parse hill-tops. 

What is the subject of this sentence. ‘And the last 
rays kissed the forehead of a man and maiden fair.’ 
The predicate? Whatisthe simple object? What other 
words belong to it? Again boys were called upon to 
parse the words forehead, man, maiden, fair. What 
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tense is kissed in? What tense is had kissed? have 
kissed ? will have kissed? Change the above sentence 
so that the active verb passive. What is the 
force of the termination en in maiden. What termination 
would you add to man to signify little? 

For recitation, the combat from. Scott’s Lady of the 
Lake was taken. The tests in this subject were as usual. 


STANDARD VI. 

Arithmetic.—Boys :— 

1. Divide 3112°49272 by 4'078. Ans. 763°24. 

2. From 13s. 9d. + %/s of 35s. + % of 4d. take (sy + 
ves) of £1. Ans. £1 7s. 4%d. 

3. What is the simple interest on £236 6s. 8d. for 2% 
years at 3 per cent.? Ans. £17 14s. 6d. 

4. A fine of £6 had to be raised by a number of boys ; 
one third paid 9d. each, 4% | -w Is. 3d. each and the 
remaining third 1s. 9d.each. How many boys were there? 

‘ Ans. 96 boys. 
Girls.— 


1. Divide 7704°256 by ‘928. Ans, 8°302. 
. 2. A cook is hired at the rate of £3 12s. 6d. per month 
of 28 days ; how much should she be paid for 210 days? 
Ans. £27 3s. 9d. 
3. What sum of money lent for seven years at 4 per 
cent. per annum simple interest will produce £102 18s. ? 
Ans. £365°/. 
4. A cistern has a pipe which can fill it in 4 hours ; how 
long would it take to fill it if the cistern has a leak which 
would empty it in 12 hours? Ans. 6 hours. 


Mental Arithmetic.—Standards V. to VII. grouped. 

The following quantities were written on the board :— 
4+K+%es —Kh +3 t+ 4 —M + eo; how 
much should I add to +§ to make 20? What is }} + %? 


STANDARD VI. 


Composition.—A theme on trees and their uses ; punc- 
tuation is to be carefully attended to. 


Conclusion.—The change in examination may be sum- 
marised as follows ; a thorough knowledge of the prin- 
ciples of arithmetic is required in the first four Standards, 
this receiving a great deal more consideration than prac- 
tical accuracy in the manipulation of figures as heretofore ; 
intelligent perusal of a short theme or lesson pe voc 
close and diligent attention on the part of the scholar ; 
the introduction to a large extent of historical and other 
events into the we ayy tests ; Reading and Dic- 
tation in Standard IV. and upwards from a previously 
unseen Reader. 


a) ——— 
Publications Bebietord. 


Hughes’s Domestic Economy. By Walker 
Overend, B,A., B.Sc., Elizabeth J. Moffitt, B.Sc., 
Alfred Carpenter, M.D., D.P.H., Mrs. B. W. 
Gothard, Miss Mann, Mrs. Burgwin, May Morris, 
London: Joseph Hughes & Co. 


Never before, so far as we are aware, has the important 
subject of Domestic Economy been so thoroughly and 
effectively treated in a single volume as in the compact 
and substantial manual before us. The editor, recognising 
the composite and comprehensive nature of the subject, 
has adopted the somewhat novel plan of entrusting the 
different branches to different hands ; and he has succeed- 
ed in securing for each of the seven sections of the book 
4 writer eminently qualified for the task undertaken, 





The first section consists of an admirable compendium 
of Human Physiology by Mr. Overend, Radcliffe Travell- 
ing Fellow of Oxford. This is remarkable for its clear- 
ness of statement, the masterly arrangement of details, 
and the number and beauty of its illustrations. Nearly 
all the illustrations have been specially executed for this 
work and are models of careful execution. 

The second section on Domestic Hygiene contains 
eleven chapters, very clearly and simply written, on such 
matters as F Air, Ventilation, Dress, Houses, Water, 
Exercise, Rest, Accidents, 

Dr. Carpenter writes with great ability on the impor- 
tant matter of the Preparation of Food for the Sick. In 
the chapters of this section a mastery of principles is 
most happily combined with useful suggestions on their 
practical application. 

Mrs. Gothard furnishes valuable information on the 
principles of plain cookery, and follows this up with 300 
useful reci most of which are specially suited for 
people with small means, The directions are given 
clearly and in simple language. 

The next section deals specially with Clothing, its uses, 
selection, cost, materials and sources. Miss Mann’s advice 
is very sound and practical. 

Mrs. Burgwin, in the section on Household Manage- 
ment, Expenses and Investments, keeps well in view the 
limited means of the class most largely reached through 
the elementary schools, and points out in what way thrift 
may most — be practised. She also considers the 
question of thrift for teachers. A few sentences might 
have been improved by more careful revision. 

Miss May Morris shows the importance and ibility 
of humble homes being furnished with taste at 
small expense, and the ry she makes appear 
to be quite practicable. There is one reference on 
page 434 that or perhaps be better expunged as being 
in rather doubtful taste, considering the purpose of the 
book. We must award the credit due to Miss Morris for 
the simple, novel and dainty cover she has designed for 
the volume. 

We observe that the plan of the work involves some 
repetition, owing to the overlapping of parts of the 
subject. It is not, however, a matter to find fault with ; 
for much may be gained by having the knowledge im- 

ed in one section repeated in another, so as to show 
its practical. bearing on some fresh point. As so many 
minds have been concerned in the production of this 
book, it is véry satisfactory to find the whole so well 
co-ordinated, 

This manual, we feel sure, will not only be found to meet 
every requirement connected with its primary purpose of 
preparing pupil-teachers and. students for passing the 
examination in Domestic Economy, but it will prove 
useful to those teachers who have to teach the subject, 
and to the many housewives who have to put its teachings 
into practice. 


The Principles of Practical Book-keeping. 


By Andrew Sarll, 
Revised. London: 


A.K.C, Enlarged and 


George Gill and Sons. 


This is a os practical work by an experienced 
teacher. It has already attained a considerable amount 
of popularity, and is now made still more useful by the 
addition of many frésh notes and explanations. These 
are remarkably clear, and the exercises and questions 
are very numerous and will afford abundant practice. 
The author has endeavoured to make the book specially 
serviceable for teachers in elementary schools by giving 
suggestions for a course in three stages to meet the 
requirements of Schedule IV. The typography and 
arrangement of the matter deserve a word of praise, 
and the cheapness of so excellent a manual is, even in 
these days, noteworthy, 































































































































































































































































































































NEW DICTATION TESTS. 





DICTATION TESTS FOR STANDARDS IV. AND V. 
(Previously unseen). 


A GALE with sleet last night was followed by a rapid 
thaw this morning. Although the frost had lasted two 
months, there had been little snow till yesterday morning, 
so that the two previous ‘thaws did not uce much 
slush. This time the case was very different, and the 
streets have been in a condition not to be envied even 
by Londoners. Scavengering, moreover, is far less 
efficient here than it was afew years ago. When snow 
fell in the morning and the temperature eentinued low, a 
host of tumbrils used to clear the streets and deposit 
the snow in the Seine,so that by nightfall ‘all had dis- 
appeared. 2004 


THE sad news has been kept from the Princess,the deceased 
Prince’s sister, who is only now slowly recovering from a 
severe attack of inflammation of the ‘lungs, and bodies of 
police are stationed in all the approaches to'the Palace of 
the Count of Flanders, in order ‘to ‘keep away’'the traffic 
of carriages and prevent any sounds reaching ‘the Palace 
which might arouse the suspicions of the-Princess. The 
Count of Flanders has one other son, Prince Albert, who 
isin his 16th year, 


THE thermometer varies little from day to day. The sky 
is partly clouded and partly clear. On the ground there 
is not much humidity, and fags are almost entirely absent. 
Snow falls only for a short time and.at rare intervals, and 
the surface, which it merely sprinkles, remaining un- 
covered, disperses what still remained of its heat in 
November, so that there is a’ congelation of thesoil toa 
depth exceeding 2ft., which has not occurred for many 
years. Such are ina general way-the facts which charac- 
terise the present winter. 
7 


Some of these Indian grievances are -real, but some of 
them are imaginary. -Many:are ‘unfortunatély inevitable 


in consequence of our form of government. buffalo 
and the elk have vanished from our ee thus the 
t national larder of the Indian has ‘emptied. 


ut that which no legislative Act ‘has ‘caused or can 
remedy is the fact the Indian is ‘naturally improvident, 
and will gorge himself and his family to-day-and eat ten 
days’ rations in one. Then he will complam because a 
fresh supply is not forthcoming the instant his appetite 
returns. 
** 
° 


THE rumours of a military revolt in ‘Oporto cireulated in 
Lisbon yesterday at mid-day were confirmed by the some- 
what scanty and doubtful news in some the early 
editions of the evening newspapers, which were eagerly 
purchased as soon as they were issued, The Ministerof 
the Interior informed the King ofthe oceurrence, and he 
declared he had the greatest confidence in the Ministry. 
The Foot and Mounted Guards were. ordered ‘to be kept 
in barracks in case the Oporto movement should succeed. 
All the ships of war anchored. in the Tagus were ordered 
to be reacty.to start. for'Oporto, 


THEY stripped him and left him bleeding and insensible 
by the roadside, where he was found | by the police some 
time after. He was taken to a police-station, where his 
injuries were dressed, but as he claimed to have been 


robbed, which the police refused to. believe, he was quickly 
turned out to find his way back to: his lodgings as best he 
could. Being absolutely without a pennyyand being quite 


norant of any European | notwithstanding his 
rench origin, he received little sympathy. 





To be Published‘in Twelve Monthly Parts at 4s. eath. 
An entirely New Edition, thoroughly Revised and 
considerably Enlarged, of 
Dre. J. C. Favor.’s Dicrionary ‘or Tre Encusn anp German 
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By Dr. FELIX FLUGSEL. 

After many years of preparatorywotk, the Foutth thoroughly 
re-east ‘Edition of Fiiigel’s Dictionary is ready for publication. 
The English and German parts, comprising about-2,300 pages 
altogether, will be published alternately, and the complete work 
will‘form by far the most compréhensive and practical Dictionary 
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will cover the ‘whole period of Modern 'German ‘Literature ; 
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“This “monthly record anil -review” of the higher 
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@ar~ We beg to call the special attention of our Readersto 
‘the new circular of ‘the Educational Department, printed.on 


‘PP- 


We see by the Liverpool papers ‘that Mr. ‘Heller has 
been addressing a series of very successful gatherings 
of his political supporters in the Walton Division. | 
It is quite possible that individual ‘members of the 
Union disapprove of his contesting the seat, but their 
disapproval need not ‘trouble Mr. Heller, for, whoever 
might be the candidate, whatever his views, and 
wherever his constituency, a few individual members 
would be dissatisfied. The Union, as a Union, is 
already ‘deeply “pledged ‘to direct parliamentary 
representation, and after Easter will probably ‘be 
pledged ‘more deeply still, No one can deny thata’ 
man of Mr. Heller’s ability, tact and special know- 
ledge could render, in the House of Commons, most 
‘valuable service toeducation. A number of honour- 
able gentlemen have a firm grasp of the main principles 
of our school system, but it would be unreasonable to | 
expect them to understand ‘the thousand details which 
go far towards making the daily life of teachers and of 
children.a burden ora joy. Aman like Mr. Heller 
could speak with equal authority .on the ‘principles 
and the details. 


** 
Tue four members of 'the Executive who announced 
their intention of ‘not ‘seeking ‘re-election were asked 
to reconsider their decision. ‘Three of them adhere 
to their original purpose. The work of the Union is 
now so heavy’as to demand almost the whole of the 
leisure of the leaders. Mr. Smith cannot ‘spare ‘the 
necessary time, while Mr. Dawson and Mr. Rankilor 
need rest. We are much pleased ‘to see that Mr. 
Wild has-consented to remain. His ability, strength 
of character, and long conriection with the Union 
render his services almost invaluable. The esteem in 
‘which he is held by his fellow members is proved ‘by 
the fact that he is the only man twice elected President 
of the Union, 


THE second part of the maxim of La Rochefoucauld, 
—that we err much if we think we can get on without 
the world, but that we err more if we think the world 
cannot get on without us—is not altogether true, for 
there are men whose less would long be irreparable 
to the little world in which they move. Such a man 
is Mr, Wild to the N.U.T. world. 
8 

Art the last meeting of the Executive, a resolution 
was passed on the motion of Mr. Macnamara, calling 
attention to the early age at which children leave 
‘school. In England the standard for total exemption 
is fixed by each local authority, and in many cases it 
is shamefully low,—perhaps inno case is it sufficiently 
high. The thousands of parents to whom every 
penny is-a consideration, and ‘the thousands more who 
do not value education, act as if their children were 
compelled to leave school immediately they cease to 
be compelled to attend it: ‘The same evil is ‘felt 
acutely even in Scotland, where a ‘uniform and, com- 
pared with England, a‘high standard of exemption is 
fixetl ‘by imperial authority. ‘In ‘his ‘last report ‘Mr. 
‘Ogilvie, one of the chief inspectors, says, “The 
‘premature curtailment of school ‘life is coming to be 
the question of questions Knowledge rapidly 
acquired and early cut short, like seed cast on a'thin 
soil, lacks the qualities which secure permanence ‘of 


*Oh'the little more and how much it is! 
And the little less and what worlds away!”’ 
+ 
Many, nay most, of our children leave before they 
have acquired even the rudiments of learning, anda 
great part of the little they have acquired is soon lost. 
Much of the money that we spend on education is 
therefore wasted. As Mr. Fisher puts it, ‘We are 
guilty of the incredible folly of spending seven million 
sterling every year in pouring knowledge into the 
minds of our children, and then of refusing to secure 
ourselves ‘by .a little additional expenditure the full 
value of our money:’ In other words, we till the soil 
diligently, we manure it liberally, we. select the best 
seed, and then we allow the crop ‘to be cut down 
before it has had ‘time to ripen. 
9 

‘Dr. Bell, the rival of Joseph Lancaster, used to:tell 
of a little boy who on returning from school after:a 
severe punishment was observed to be sitting very 
uneasily. The father examined him, and, ‘though he 
‘found :matks of a merciless flogging, ‘he merely 
observed ‘that there was room for:more. Dr. Keate, 
of Eton, once birched all the candidates’ for con firma- 
tion from.a ‘particular form, because:the assistant had 
written their names on ‘the first piece of paper which . 
came ‘to hand, and :that happened to ‘be a flogging 
“bill.” Another ‘time, when ‘the real culprit did mot 
‘keep an appointment -at the whipping block, the 
doctor had an unoffending namesake seized as a 
Vicarious sacrifice. Mr. Haden Corser must ‘have 
r -had such incidents as ‘these in:mind when, in a case 
mentioned at the last meeting of the ‘Executive, he 
_ dismissed the summons.-against .ateacher charged with 
vassault, and, in -effect, ‘said sthat the ‘parents of *the 
present day did not:know when ‘their children were 





well off. 
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B Course of @bject-Bessons and 
Elementary Science. 


(Adapted to the Syllabus of the New Code and of the London 
- School Board.) 


BY RICHARD BALCHIN. 
Head Master under the School Board for London. 


++ 


Ir is often remarked that in most of the schemes of 
object-lessons submitted to inspectors for their ap- 
proval, there is no apparent plan, no logical sequence 
of subjects; neither does the compiler of the syllabus 
appear to have any very clear idea as to why he gives 
object-lessons at all, nor what is the true purpose of 
science teaching in elementary schools. Now it does 
not require any very a intellect to discover 
that as a child passes through his school life there is 
a certain definite way in which his mental powers 
unfold themselves, The preene peg es 
is, for instance, in a icular s' of development, 
and exhibits speci Sraeiaeian tate unlike those 
of, say, the Fifth Standard mind. I do not mean a 
difference in the amount of knowledge acquired ; I 
mean a difference in the natural state of mind at two 
periods in its growth. And the ‘period’ has nothing 
to do with the age of the child. Some children reach 
what I may term the Second Standard mental stage 
at seven years of age, some at ten, and some very ex- 
ceptional boys never seem to reach it at all, Hence 
the absurdity of an age classification. Hence, also, 
the necessity of adapting the work of a standard to 
the mental condition of the average child of that 
standard, For if we set before a First Standard mind 
food incapable of being received, then indeed our 
light may shine in the darkness, but the darkness com- 
prehends it not. IfI were asked to state in general 
terms what I consider to be the special features of a 
child-mind at its successive stages of growth, I should 
say—In Standards One and Two the all-important 
questions are ‘What is this?’ ‘What is that?’ In 
Standards Three and Four, ‘ Why is this?’ In 
Standards Five and upwards, ‘ How do you know it 
isso? How did you find it out?’ Continuing our 
Notes of Lessons for Standard One, we have :— 


THINGS IN THE STREETS :—Gas, 


13. Have on the table some fragments of coal, a 
tobacco-pipe, piece of clay for stopping mouth of 
same, and a picture of the manufacture of gas. 

Talk about natural and artificial lights. . Candles 
and oil lamps. Fit a fine pointed piece of glass tube 
through a cork in a test-tube, and boil some colza oil ; 
light the oil-vapour issuing from the tube. Make 
some gas with the tobacco pipe; or, better still get a 
brass pencil case, closed at one end and open at the 
other. Put some fragments of coal in it. Through a 
cork at the open end let a piece of glass tube pass out 
and into some cold water in another and much larger 
test-tube, from which there passes another pointed 
tube for the exit of the gas. Place the brass tube 
(the retort) in the flame of a Bunsen burner. As the 
gas from the coal passes through the water of the 
large tube (the condenser) the coal tar is arrested ; 
the surface of the water exhibits a beautiful play of 
colour (aniline dyes) and the gas passes out from the 
pointed tube, and may be lighted, 








THINGS IN THE STREETS :—POLICEMEN. 


14. Have, if possible, a picture ef a police-court. 

Draw a contrast between the orderly, sober man 
going about his work, and the idle, worthless ‘ loafer.’ 

ote the number of valuable things exhibited in shop 
windows. The great use of protection and mainten- 
ance of order. Disorder would result in a stoppage of 
work, The greatest friend of steady work is he who 
protects the results of work. Note some of the actions 
which our law regards as crimes. Describe a police- 
court, magistrate, prisoner, witnesses, complainant, 
defendant, the oaths and true witness, the sentence 
and the cells, 


Should the teacher feel disposed, other lessons upon 
things in the streets may be given of ‘ carriages,’ ‘a 
house on fire,’ ‘ horses,’ etc. 


THINGS IN THE FieLps :—Witp PLanrts. 


15. Have on the table specimens and pictures of 
any wild flowers available, say, buttercup, primrose, 
daisy, etc. 

Take three or four specimens and note similarities 
and differences. Begin with the roots. Talk about 
the use of the root, to fix the plant and to obtain 
nourishment from the soil. So pass on to the leaves. 
Note differences of shape ; use of leaves; plants when 
growing purify the air; the blossom and its parts; 
the seed. Use as few technical names as possible. 
Make good use of the blackboard in drawing very 
large diagrams of those parts, 


THINGS IN THE FIELDS:—TREES. 


16, Have before the class pictures of trees and 
specimens of woods, 

Take for the lesson about four of the most common 
trees, such as the oak, elm, chestnut, poplar, and the 
fir. Compare these with respect to:—x1st. Their 
general shape and mode of growth, so that a boy may 
easily recognise one when he seesit. 2nd, The shape 
of the leaves. 3rd. The form of the blossom and seed ; 
and 4th. The use of the tree and the quality of its 
timber. Call attention to the various articles in the 
school and the wood of which they are made. 


THINGS IN THE FIELDS:—FRESH AIR. 


17. Have ready this apparatus :—A stoppered gas 
collecting jar about twelve inches high. Take out the 
stopper and fit a bung perforated to receive a length— 
about six inches—of half-inch glass tube. Bend some 
stout copper wire into an upright stand with two rings 
one above the other to hold small legyths of wax 
taper. Rest the gas jar upon three pieces of cork on 
the table so as to admit air into the jar. Light the 
two wax tapers and cover them with the an The 
upper taper is above the lower opening of the half- 
inch glass tube and consequently soon goes out, while 
the lower taper to which the fresh air is being supplied 
remains ignited. 

Talk about the air of towns and of the open fields. 
Causes which render air unfit to be breathed. Animal 
respiration and combustion. Do not, however, use 
these words with First Standard boys, nor give any 
names of gases yet. Speak of the necessity of 


ventilation and the useful part performed by vegetation 
in purifying the air, 
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THINGS IN THE FIELDS:—A SHOWER OF RAIN, 


18, Have on the table a flask, a spirit lamp, some 
water, and the things necessary to show evaporation 
and condensation, 


Carry on a conversation about the rain, Necessary 
for the growth of vegetation and for the purifying of 
the air. Note the enormous quantity of water that 
falls during a heavy shower; many tons. Where does 
it come from? How did this great weight of water get 
up into the sky? Clouds. No more water can fall as 
rain than has previously been drawn up as vapour, 
Boil some water, raise a cloud of steam, condense 
this upon a cool plate from which let fall upon the 
' table a few drops of water. 


(To be continued.) 


—o—— 


The 1891 Scholarship Examination. 


BY DR. GEORGE BEACH, M.A, 


Co-Author of ‘A Manual of our Mother-Tongue,’ 
Author of ‘Elements of English,’ ‘Entertaining Readers.’ 


HOW TO STUDY GEOGRAPHY. 


1. Obtain first of all a knowledge of the first principles 
of Physical Geography, ¢.g. such as that the direction and 

sition of the mountain axis is of primary importance 
in determining the configuration and relief, the drainage 
system, and often the occupations of the people. 


2. Ascertain next the position of the country or contin- 
ent under study both absolutely (latitude and longitude) 
and relatively. This will enable you to determine, to a 
certain extent, its climate, productions, industries, and 
the character of its population, or if there be any diver- 

ence from ordinary rules, the exceptional'nature of the 
will more emphatically impress the mind. 

3. Become familiar with the map, which should be, 
where possible, the large wall map of the School room. 
This map should be so imprinted upon the mind, and have 
so influenced the power of imaginative memory, that it 
should be possible to reproduce it before the mental vision 
almost as an actual and visible reality, which could be 
read, pondered over and examined. A little practice, 
especially if methodically and larly continued, will 
enable the candidate to photograph the map and to stow 
away the negative ready for utilisation at wi 


4. Get a reason for, or understand the cause of, as many 
phical facts as you can, in order that they may not 
remain isolated and difficult of remembrance, but bound 
together by logical and associational principles. (See 
paragraph (1).). 

5. Never study geography when exiled from a map. 
It is not an abstract but especially concrete study, and 
should ever he illustrated and elucidated by maps, models, 
and diagrams. 


6. Where possible link Geography and History to- 
gether (see paragraph 4). History will often throw light 
upon the direction and progress of the development of a 
country, the genius and occupation of its inhabitants, and 
will explain many ae gee circumstances. Thus 
the history of the United States of America explains 
why the centre of lation is moving farther westward 
year by year, why its government, language, and religion 
exist in their present conditions, and why the Yankee, 
the Friscan, the Mormon, the Texan, the Floridan, and 
the Kentuck, are all greatly dissimilar in many points. 





7. The Geography of the United States, of the tides 
and ocean currents, is ‘ear-marked’ for Standard VIL, 
whilst that of Australia is designated for Standard IV. 

As all these portions of Geography form part of the 
Scholarship curriculum, it ought to be possible in ay 
schools to commit the teaching of these to the Fourt 
Year Pupil Teacher. 


8. Draw only a few elaborate maps, but many shefch 
maps. The former should be quite accurate, and should 
have one line of latitude and one of longitude inserted, 
should exhibit a scale of miles, and should have the coast- 
line externally coloured blue, and internally lined with red. 

No amount of ornamentation will convert a bad map 
into a good one, but even an excellent one will not attract 
less admiration, approval, and marks, by reason of such 
adventitious aids. 

The sketch maps should be of all kinds and comprise 
all manner of sections and divisions. 

There should be maps of rivers and maps of coast- 
lines, maps depicting occupations, and maps setting forth 
productions and climates, maps of coast-lines and maps 
of seas. 

Everything capable of mental vision should be rendered 
in concrete form to the external eye. 


9. It is usual to divide Geography into Political and 
Physical, but it is better to view it under more aspects 
than these. It should be sub-divided into Historical, 
Sociological, Ethnological, Commercial, &c., and the 
student should be aw fait with any striking current events 
which may induce the mind of the examiners (who are 
themselves also men) into a given channel. 


WEEK COMMENCING 16TH FEBRUARY, 1891, 





SECOND 


Frrst Hour. Hour. 


THIRD Hovur. 





‘Algebraic Fractions 
or 
Rules for Health 


From 1716 
to Latin or French 
1752 


Maps of 
Eastern and 
Southern 
coast of 
United States 





Euclid, Book I., up 
to I. 19, or Sectional 
‘| Paper Diagram of 
Chemise. 


Science 





Study of 
Etymology from 
Text Book 


Interest, Discount | 


and Percentages Drawing 





Algebraic L. C. M. | From 1752 
or Clothing to 
and Washing 1775 


Latin or French 





co 

eograp 

of Unived. 
States 


Deductions up to 
Euclid I. 19, or Sec- 
tional’ Paper Dia- 
gram of Night Shirt 


Science 











ee 


Stocks 


Teaching Comneat 
posi- 
of tion and 
History of 
English 


Repetition 
and 


Macaulay’s 
Essay on 
Clive 


Spelling 
and Com- 
position 























REMARKS ON ROUTINE. 
{a) Where the work of the ladies and gentlemen is different, 
the upper half of the rectangle is devoted to the latter. 


(4) The Literature prescribed is intended not only for the 
second hour on Saturday, but to be perused throughout the 
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¢) Three should be carefully written every week, one 
_ Bi pon erg and Facts fe ot 
ary Towards the close of , three hours (formerly mono- 
by Science and Drawi , will be at liberty to be utilised 
the weaker, or pres ae ay neglected, subjects. 
(e) The good offices of a friend should be secured for seven 
minutes, to give out the Dictation. 
(/) Fractions (Algebra). 
Hamblin Smith, pp. 77. to 81, and examples XXXIX. and XL., 
sums 26, 27, 28 in 
Charles Smith, pp. 121 to 124, and examples XXXVI. and 
XXXVII, sums &, 9, 10° in each. 
Todhunicr, pp. 68 to 70, and example XV., sums.27 to 32. 
Lowest 'CoMMON MULTIPLE or LEAst Common Propvuct. 
Flamblin Smith, pp. 88 to 91 (excluding exercises XLIV.), 
and examples XLV., XLVI. and XLVIL., sums’5 and’6 im each. 
Charles Smith, pp. 116 to 119, and examples XX¥., XXIIL, 
XXIV,, sums 11 and 22 in each. 
Todhunter, pp. 63 to 66, and example XIII., sums 14, 16, 18, 
20, 22, 24. 
(g) Evc.rp, 
(1) Deighton, pp. 24 to 32. (2). Notes and exercises on pp. 24 
to 32. 
(1) Zadhunter pp. 17 to 22, (2) P. 258, and exercises 16, 
97, 38, 19, on p. 341. 
(A) ARITHMETIC. 
Males, Pendlebury, pp. 240 to 245 and ,examples CLX., 
CLXL, CLXIL., sums 8, 10 in-each. 
Females, Dixon and Beach, pp.:185.t0 190. ‘These willrequire 
careful study. 
(i) History. 
Sanderson.—(1) pp. 299 to 381. (2) pp. 311 to g20, 
Ross.—(1) pp. 346 to 367. (2) pp. 367 to 379. 
(/) Grocrapny. 
(2) Revise Political Geography of United States, 
(4) ENGLIsH. 
(1) pp. 12 to 22 of ‘ Dr. Beach's Elements of English? 


(2) pp. 170 to 177 of ‘ Dr. Beach's Elements of Eugtish,’ and 
a short essay on ‘ Any memorable place, city, castle, or 
battle-field which you have visited.’ 


(4 Latin.—Continue the etymology up to the end of-regular 
verbs. 

FrEeNCH-—Frofessor Dargué’s Course, pp. 30 to 36 up to 
commencement of Fourteenth Lesson. 

(m) ScnooL MANAGEMENT, 

Gladman, PP. 5° to 58. See also ‘ Dawson's Composition and 
Letter- Writing. 

(a) CLOTHING AND WASHING. 

Read as much as possible in ‘ Hughes’ Domestic Economy’ 


beginning at pp. 377 and 394. ‘This portion will be again set 
later on. 


SELECTED GOVERNMENT QUESTIONS, 
(On portion of work already traversed.) 


1. (a) Find G.C.M. of 62°. — 1727 + 2a% — aa 
8° — 224° + 27x — 1 


Ans. 2* — 3. 
(4) Simplify 
x*+2 ‘i 4 ~_*+32 a anil 
(x — 2)* (x + 1) S(z— a) (2+ 1) G@-—2pP 


2. Prove that if¢ be a common measure of a and 4, it will 

also measure ma & #0. 
Find the G.C)M.-of 6° — 102+ 10x — 4 and 
ox + 32° +34 4+6. Ans. gr—2, 

3. In every triangle the greater angle is subtended by the 
greater side. 

4. Show that in any triangle, the difference between any two 
sides is less than the third side. 

5. The'lacome Taz wee redectd from “7}d. to 6d. in the £, 
but a man’s gross receipts were at the same time reduced 

3¢ percent. Find by what, percentage his net income is 
shoud Ans. 2} per ceat. 








6. A Trustee has £7,890 to invest. With £4,301 he buys 
stock ee Sew 3, with the rest he buys stock at 97. How much 
stock from the two investments? (Neglect broker- 

) Ans. £8,300. 

7. Show that the area of a triangle whose sides are 26, 35, 
and 51, is the same as the area of a + a ge Foe triangle whose 
sides about the right angle are 7 and 120. (Area 420 each). 

8. In several ways tie Il. acted unconstitutionally. 
What action on the part of Cogwemiee 
were provided on the accession of William and Mary? What 
further conditions were laid down before the accession of the 
House of Hanover ? 

9. (a) For what were the following years memorable: 1690, 
1704, 1759? 

(6) — ‘the dates of Incorporation of Bank of England, 

Treaty of Utrecht, and capture of Quebec. 

10, Enumerate the original States.of America which:rebelled> 
and state what you know of their origin. 

11, Describe the:Government of the\United States, 

12. Describe the different methods of denoting Gender in 
English, and say how our notion.of Gender differs from that 
which obtains in many other languages. 

13. Give three prefixes of Saxon, and three of Latin origin, 
and three suffixes by means of which nouns ere derived from 
verbs, with two examples under each head. 

14. Mention any twelve words, the spelling.of which presents 

difficulty to young learners, say by what sort of 
exercises you can best help such Jearners to spell them correctly. 

15. What is the difference between hard and soft water? 
ee each of ‘them best suited, and 
why? 

16. Write in LARGE-HaND. ‘ Ecclesiology.’ 

SMALL-HAND. “\Cowarids die many times be 
‘ore o< death. 
RounD-HAanp, s in lofty halls,” 

17. DICTATION. 

creams | was his bed English | 2 prin ns the Third 
as a crime | was e spoke our language, 
but not well; | his accent wenteetiogn, | his diction wasinelegant, 

| and his-vocabulary seems to have been | no than was 
necessary | for the transaction of :business.'| To difficult 
which he felt |.in expressing himself | and to his consciousness. 
that his pronunciation .was bad | must be partly ascribed | the 
taciturnity | and,the short answers | that gave, so much offence. 








Education Department, 
Dr. Beach, 4th February, 1891. 

Srr,—The Latin and French subjects for the’Scholar- 
aoe Examination next July will be the same as those/for 
1 

‘Ihave the honour to be, Sir, 

Your obedient servant, 
H. Hopson. 


Publications Beceised, 


Bacon, G. W., AND) Co.—Excelsior Elementary Atlas ; Ex- 
celsior Test’ Atlas. 
B G.,,AND Sous The School Calendar, 1891 ; Notes on 


“King. Lear’ (Z: Duff Barnett) ; Physique 
No. 1, as. 


BLACKIZ AND-SON.—Euclid’s Elements 


CASSELL AND Co.-Cassell!s “Storéhouse of ‘General “Infor- 
ee ee 
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Srholarshiy Satin. 
RhY L. HUXLEY, B.A., 
Classical Master Charterhouse School, 


Declensions and Conjugations,—Substantives ‘are divided into 
5 declensions, because thére are five different scts of case-endings 
(= terminations which show the case). 


One for all stems ending in a- tst Declension, 
Another ., - ee o- 2nd a 
consonants or i- 3rd ” 
wo u- 4th ” 
” ””? ce 5th ” 

It will be seen later that the a, o, and: e declensions are like 
enough to form one large group; the other two declensions, a 
second. 

Verbs likewise are divided into 4 conjugations— - 

Ist, 4 stems (or stems-erding in a), 
2nd, é stems, 
3rd, corisonant, wand short I stems. 
‘ 4th, long i stems, 

The inflectioris of a verb express Voice, Mood, Tense, Num- 
ber, and Persom 

There are 2 Voices: Active and Passive. 

»» 4 Moods: Indicative, Subjunctive, Imperative, and 
Infinitive. 
» 6 Tenses: 3 for continuous action—the Present, 
Imperfect, and Future ; 
3 for completed action—the Perfect, Plu- 
perfect, and Future Perfect. 

There are separate terminations for each of the 3 Persons in 
both singular and plural, 

N.B.—An inflected verb carries enough meanings to be a 
complete sentence in itself ; as, i-dd-mils = i, go; da- past time, 
indic. mood; -mis, Ist person pl., active voice, = we were 

* going. 


” ” 


Tue Four Concorps. 


1. One Substantive describing another, and denoting the 
same person or thing, agrees with it in CAsE. (é.c. when 
used in Apposition-or as Predicate.) 

2. An Adjective (or its equivalent pronoun or participle) 
agrees with its substantive in GENDER,. NUMBER, and 
CASE. ; 

3- A Relative Pronoun agrees with its antecedent in NUMBER 
and GENDER, buf its case depends on the construction of 
the clause in which it stands, 

4. A Finite Verb agrees with its subject in NUMBER and 
PERSON. 


How to Translate.—In translating you must analyse the sen- 
tences, Now, analysis in Latin depends upon the inflections of 
nouns and verbs, and not their order, The order can only affect 
the grammatical meaning of indeclinable words (as conjunctions 
must stand at the junction they make, and prepositions beside 
the word they qualify). 

1. You will first find the Subject (and its qualifying adjec- 
tives, relative pronouns, &c.) in the NOMINATIVE case, 
(Concords 1, 2, 3.) 

2. You will then find the principal Verb by noticing its inflec- 
tions for NUMBER and person, (Concord 4 ) 

3. You will thirdly find the Direct Object ( and its qualifying 
words) in the Accusative Case. Similarly the Indirect 
Object in the Dative. (Concords 1, 2, 3.) 

4- Conjunctions stand’ ator close tothe Beginning of a clause ; 
Prepositions usvally just before the word they qualify ; 
Adverbs, qualifying a special word (not the verb), stand 
before it, : 





Note.—It follows that grammatically there is. no difference 
between Aqui ‘circumit instilam (Subj., Verb, Object) 
and insiilam circumit aqua: (Obj., Verb, Subj.) 
and insiilam Aqua circumit (Obj. Subj., Verb). 
All mean ‘ Water surrounds the island.’ 


The only difference lies in the emphasis which the first and 
last words in the sentence receive. 

N.B.—The declensions and conjugations should be learnt by 
heart as they oceur. 


First on Ar DECLENSION. 
Subst. mensa (f.), Adj, (Tem.) sna, (the correspond- 
a table. good, ing mas.& new, 


Sing. Nom. & Voc. mens& bind being in o.) 
Acc, mensam bénam 


Gen. aa’ binaé 


Dat. 

Abl. bina 

Nom. & Voe, b6nae 

Acc. mensas bonis 

Gen. mensirum bondrum 
bénis 


Dat. & Abl, mensis 
N.B.—The Locative case ends in ae sing, (contr. frem a-I) 
and fs pl. : as, names of places, Romae, at Rome; Fidenis, at 
Fidenae; and in a few other words, as militia,.om active service, 
im the wars ;. fSris, out of doors. 
Present Indicative Active of Verbs in a, é, and f. 
1st Conjug. ima- 2nd Conjug, ddcé- 4th Conjng, afidi- 
love. teach, hear, 
ddcb-F 
dicé-s 
ddcé-¢ 
dice - mits 


There are_1io 
neuters of this 
mensa declension, 


mensaé 


aild!-s 
Gildi-s 
aiidi-¢ 
didi-mas 
alldi-7% 
Aidi-unt 


Sing. 1. 


im-d (for ama-o) 
aimi-s 

ami-¢ 

ami- mis 

ami-ts ddcé -475: 
ima-nt doce-né 


The same tense of és, to be, 


PL 


YPprep 


Sum 

és The subject and predicate of this (copulative) 
est verb are.in-the same case, . 

siimiis 

estis 

sunt 


Note—1. There is no Article. in Latin. In translating into 
English, ‘a’ ot ‘the” must be supplied. 
2. The Verb is generally placed at the end of its clause, 


YPFrTY PS 


Exercise I, (A sTEMs.) 


1. Britannii est insiili, 2, Forma insiile triquétri est. 
3. Ora Britanniae in Galliam spectit. 4. Britannii, insiild 
nostri, Aqua circumdata, titd est, 

Translation.—1. Britain is am island (insiili—predicate). 
2. The shape of the island i three-cornered, 4,. The coast 
of Britain looks towards Gaul (France). (The accusative after 
@ preposition getierally implies ‘motion’; thus, in + acc. = 
towards, against, into; while in + abl. implyiug rest = 
at, upon, in.) 4 Britain, our island, surrounded by water, 
is safe. (/nsiild, in apposition to Britannii; circumddtd, a 
passive participle, attribute of Britannia ; dgud, abl. expressing 
the instrument.) 

Translate into Latin.—t1. The island Britain (apposn.) is sur- 
rounded by water, 2. The water is deep (prdfunda-), the island 
safer 3 The water gnhaws (mortle-) the coasts of Britain. 
4 The coast of Gaul looks towards Britain 5, The longest 
(longissima-) coast of Gaul looks towards the shortest (brévis- 
sima-) coast of Britain. 

(To be continued.) 
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By Scholarship Anstwers, 


BY MISS ELSIE SCOTT. 
(First on the List—Females.) 





Arithmetic. 


1. (¢) How would you prove to a class of children, begin- 
ning oe that 4 = if? 

(4) Give and prove the rule for multiplication of decimals. 

(¢) Work out the following as you would do on the black- 
board before a class of girls who know how to find the interest, 
when principal, rate, and time are given: ‘At what rate per 
cent. per annum will £450 amount to £453 in four months? 
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(a2) Take two slips of paper of — size. Fold the one in 5 

and the other in 25 s. Tear off ? of the one and $¢ of the 

other, Show, by placing the one on the other, that they are 
ual, For } contains ~, exactly five times, ic, ¢ = gy 
erefore (} X 3) = (#s X 3), 4.05 = U4 

(6) Rule.—‘To multiply decimal fractions, multiply as in 
whole numbers. Mark off as many places to the right of the 
decimal point as there are decimal places in both factors,’ 

Froof.—Take for example 3°41 X °5. 

Working by rule 341 xX 5 = 1805, 

The sum of the decimal places = 3, 

.. The answer = 1°805. 

For when we multiply as in whole numbers we have really 
multiplied 3°41 by 100 and *§ by 10, Therefore the pro- 
duct 1,805 is (100 X 10) = 1000 times too large. The real 
value is 449§, which equals 1°805. But this answer is obtained 
by the rule, which therefore is correct, 

(¢) The amount = £453 

» Principal = £450 
sy» interest = £3 on £450, 
£450 gains £3 in 4 months, 
What will £100 gain in 12 months? 
As £450 : £100 } 
4months : 12 months I 
2 


% A.) 
— J3.x wax =} : 
« { waxy = 2 per cent 
a ~ 
2. How many allotments of 3 ac. 2 rds. 20 pls. each-may be 
taken out of a piece of land 14} miles long and 7 miles wide ? 
Size of land = 14} miles X 7 miles 


4,640 poles X 2,240 poles 
: 10, 393,600 sq. poles 
Size of Allotments = 3 ac, 2 rds. 20 pls. 


ws 580 sq. poles 
.*. No. of Allotments = igasaaah = 17,920. 
17,920. Ans, 


3. Find by Practice the cost of 29 tons 2 qrs. 14 Ibs, at 
£2 15s. 4d. per ton, 


3 £3 3 £2 





s. d. ton cwt. qr. Ibs. 

215 4=costof 1 © Oo oOo 
4 

1 it 4 - 4. oro" 
7 


77 9 4 ” 28 0 
215 4 ° 
of 1 ton Hy } a 
2q.. = 4 ” 
sale. = |f'of 2g | 4y0 

" ou 


coo'oo 











4. The Greatest Common Measure of two numbers is 119; 
their Least Common Mulriple is 11781 ; one of the numbers is 
1071. Find the other. 


The uct of two numbers is equal to the uct of their 
GCM sed L.C.M. 2 = 


G.C.M, = 119 
L.C.M, = 11781 


Ir 
.*. The number required = {tees} = 1309 


1309, Ans 


5. If 12 sheep or 18 lambs can eat 45 bushels of turnips in 9 
days, how long will it take 20 sheep and 15 lambs to eat the 
same number of bushels? 


If 12 sheep = 18 lambs 
18 x 20 
20, = { Sx 2} = 30 lambs, 
18 lambs can eat 45 bushels in 9 days, 


8 
45 ” ” {22 Faays 
5 s 
= 32 da 
steers Ae 
6. Simplify :— 


{ik x 8h x 123} + {84 x Tht} —-{H X 18T} 


8 Pr aN (5 c38}-}B x 
{Z 3 a} + 4y " 
17 





Sx OR 
S 
= gt + me 
— 3505 + 280 — 324 _ "eth 
= ih = 331th 


Sshit, Ane 


7. Subtract 1°003755 quarts from °04325 of a bushel, and 
give the answer as the decimal of 1 pint. 


"04325 bush, 1°030755 qts. 
4 2 
*17300 pks. 2°007518 pts. 
2 
"34600 gal. 
4 
1°35400 qts. 2°76800 pts. 
3 2 2°00751 pts. 
2°76800 pts, 76249 pts. 
“Teosopts, Ans 


8. Reduce y of £22 8s. 3d. + y of £13 6s. 6d. — y of 
£21 10s, to the decimal of £25°1125. 
Lad £s 4, 
vrof2z 8 3= 6 2 3 
froft3 6 6= 5 2 6 


1149 
vs0f 2110 O= 217 4 
tS 
Lea @ d. 
875 


rae ton 
3. Ans. 


(To be continued.) 
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No. 16. 

1. Multiply £237 14s. 9d. by 146. 

2. In 73,985 square feet how many roods, &c. 
3. Reduce 29 tons 13 cwts, 3 qrs. to stones. 

4. From 1,000 guineas take five hundred florins, 


No, 17. 


1. Divide £45,055 0s. 434d. by 137. 
2. Reduce 7,418,639 ozs. to tons. 


3. In 481 acres 3 roods 18 poles 5 sq. yds., how many 
square inches? 


4 I buy 12 gallons of milk for 13s, 6d, and sell it at 
236d. per pint. What dol gain? 


No, 18. 
1. Multiply £264 18s. 74d. by 163. 
2. Reduce 29 mls, 6 fur. 28 poles to yards, 
3. Reduce 68,459 ounces to tons, 


4. How many steps, each 22 inches long, will a boy 
take in walking one mile seven furlongs? 


No. 19. 


1. Divide £7,479 8s. 134d. by 79. 
2. Reduce 96a. 3r. 39 pls. to poles. 
3. Reduce 94,672 Ibs. to tons. 


4. A grocer bought sugar at 4d. per Ib., and sold it at 
£3 14s. 8d. per cwt. What did he gain on 3 cwts.? 


No, 20. 
1. Multiply £146 17s. 94d. by 98. 
2. Reduce 94a. 3r. 27 pls. to square yards, 
3. How many tons, &c., in 47,294 lbs. ? 
4. From 1,000 guineas take half as many sovereigns. 


ANSWERS, 


No. 2. 
1. £75,796 10s. 64d. 
2.8 tons 5 cwts. 2 qrs. 
18 lbs. 10 ozs, 
3- 1,304,892 sq. inches, 
4 48 6s. 8d. 


No, 1. 
1. £4395 10s. 14d. 
2. 51 mls. 1 fur. 32 pls. 2yds, 
3. 410,038% square yards, 
4. £2 6s. 8d. 


F No. 3. 
1. £553 19s. 114d. + 21. 
2. 6074 pints. 
3. 1 mile 1 fur. 11 pls. % yd. 
1 ft. 9 in. 
4. 2205 each. 


No. 4. 
1. £14,403 0s. 94d. 
2. 165,753 lbs. 
3. Qacs. 3 rds, 16 pls. 21 yds. 
4. £191 12s. 6d. 


No. 5. 
1. £35,686 78. 44d. 
2. 21,780 square feet. 
3. 8 fur. o pls. 3 yds, 1 in, 
4- 441,480 hours, 


No. 6, 
1. £18,672 os. 3d. 
2. 10,630 Ibs. 
3. 7 yrs. 10 mths. 3 days, 
5 hours, 
4. £244 17s, od, 





No. 7. 
1. £21,246 4s. 11d. 
2. 9479 inches. 
3. 258 cwts. 3 Ibs. 10 ozs, 
4. £2 16s, od. 


‘No. 9. 
t. £30,844 14s. 44d. 
2. 84,403 yards. 
3. 1,701 pls. 21% sq. yds. 
1 foot 
4. 22,000 sixpences. 


No. It. 
1. £39,191 7s. 4d. 
2. 112,424 yards, 
3. jords. 1opls. 4% sq. yds. 
1 foot. 
4. 100 hours, 


No. 13 
1. £784 16s. 104d. 
2. 1 ton 13. cwt. 2Ibs. 9 ozs. 
3. § days 14 hrs. 47 min. 


47 secs. 
4. £15 78. 6d. 


No. 15. 


1. £154 18s. 4d. 

2, 20 tons 12 cwt. 3 qrs. 
25 Ibs. 

3. 227,147 sq. yds. 

4. 37 hours 30 minutes. 


No. 17. 


1. £328 17s. 44d. 
2. 206 tons 19 cwt. 3 qrs. 
12 lbs. 15 ozs. 


3- 3,022,556,472. 
4. 6s. 6d. 


No, 19. 


t. £94 138. 64d. 
2. 15,519 poles. 
3. 42 tons 5 cwt. 1 qr. 4lbs, 


4. £5 12s, 


No. 8 


1. £146 18s, 104d. 

2. 20,461 drams. 

3. 3698q- yds. 7 ft. 31 in. 
4 19,920 ounces, 


No. 10 
r. £246 18s. 7Kd. 
2. 459,467 sq. yds. 
3. 206 tons 16 cwts, 2 qrs. 
16 Ibs. 


4. 143. 


No. 12. 
1. £97,320 128. 6d. 
2. 434,934 sq. yds. 
3. 414 cwt. 5 ozs, 
4. £43 12s, 6d. 


No. 14 
1. £17,766 128. 94d. 
2. 422,928 drams. 
3. 26 miles 3 fur. 26 poles, 
4. £6 tos. 


No. 16. 
1. £34,709 16s. 64d. 
2. 6rds. 31 pls. 22.4 sq. yds. 
5 ft. 
3. 4,750 stones. 
4. £1,000, 


No. 18. 
1. £43,183 128. 5d. 
2. 52,514 yards. 
3. 1ton 18cwt. 22lbs. 11 ozs. 
4- 5,400 steps. 


No, 20, 


1. £14,395 38. 7d. 

2. 459,406% sq. yds. 

3. 21 tons 2cwt. 1 qr. 2 Ibs. 
4. £550 


N.B.—In our next issue will be found complete sets of 
Questions in Domestic Economy, Stages 1, 2, and y 
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ne - PROFESSOR DARQUE’S 


_ PUPIL TEACHERS’ FRENCH COURSE 


Hig By F. E. DARQUE, for Sixteen Years Principal French Master, Dulwich College. 


na @ae- EVERY question set at the last Scholarship Examination could have been answered 
. PERFECTLY by any Student who had used Prof. Darqué’s book. — 














The Literary World —‘ At last we have the of welcoming a French Course constructed o# rational principles ; te. 
which attempts to teach ae mere grammar but chet pe Dive aes g of Educated French people. Brot Darque, after thirty-five years? 
Teruwt ee oe geussally veel, the study of tho peacy aed’ ppoce of — and the conce eae thetontsetof the whiols of 
the mental faculties a {G An pais mal poy the. <t ‘ 












notice also that in the Guprees 0 get aashes eee Seeks Se ee oe amet shor seutencesUiatatng thar tee 
English words, thereby g the pupil useful and eae oa of the kinship of the languages.’ 


The Modern Language Monthly says >—'We thorough agree with The Educational News says :—‘ The above-designed “ French Course” 
the onherd ae chank that, an + whS in the eway at F French deserves commendation as an earnest attempt to familiarise English 
after they have learnt Y -y~ of the pureaerne Ye a om of ~_e students with a sensible method of learning French.’ 

ted sentences is not quickest met rn ing the language, or 
1, 0 —y also concur with him in his strong condemnation of the np ppetice od palaciey amsoget thowe who desire te 4 Ay oh ene! sheet hove o wide 
: ‘ learning modern French through the medium of the French classics Eke of The French Language." ney a nowy 
7th and 18th centuries. Accordingly he proceeds on Rogan tint a of first eng wag 
= extract of modern French; then a translation The Teachers’ Aid says :—‘Of the making-of ‘‘ French Courses” there 

lish, and an exercise for translation built on the bul. now no end, and this is one of the best among many... . . . Awell 

a t Preceding ; and, finally, the mmar rules = the hae got-up book, in all respects. The printing deserves. a special word af 
On the whole he hes achioved hia successfully, book is very, well ) praise.’ 
printed, and a dexteroun wee fe made of wold type tania the eye. The Civil Servite Gasette says >—"We commend it heartily.” 

The Scheolmaster says >—"The work seems to be very well executed on AH M a —' The book , 
the plan adopted ; the type is particularly bold and clear.’ J Rad nay nd I intend tes > i “ae | uma y is a departure in the right 

The Publisher's Circular says:—' Those beginning the study of French iy EES ENG eee 
will find this work useful.’ The Princtrat ‘ Royal’ University Ace Classes:—‘I cannot conceive 

The Proresvor or Lrreraturn at the Lycée, Versailles, writes — anything better for our purpose than 





















? 
a 

7 
a lan général de l'ouvrage me paralt excellent ; enseigner par la pratique An Inspector's AssisTAnT writes:—‘ Darqué’s French for Pupil Teachers 
ie plarbe lee la théorie me parait la voie la plus rapide et la meilicure.* is an excellent book. pil 








#\! @F- Her Majesty's Inspectors have in all parts of the Country freely testified to the Excellence of Prof. Darqué’s 
| a French Course, especially as to its fitness for Pupil Teachers’ use, 
bit Gay ADOPTED IN TRAINING COLLEGES AND P. T. CENTRE CLASSES. 


Now Ready, Second Edition, Crown 8vo. 160 pp. Price 1s. 6d. 


ESSAYS, ESSAY WRITING, AND 
PARAPHRASING: 


BEING MODELS AND HINTS FOR PUPIL TEACHERS, SCHOLARSHIP CANDIDATES, AND STUDENTS. 
By C. J. DAWSON, B.A. (Lond.), 
Ft 4fead Master under the London School Board ; formerly President of the National Union of Teachers. 












Le ae Dantas Go elton, ont the matter of the essays will, it is hoped, have a definite interest for students 
# and prove practically useful in preparing for an exercise for which cramming processes are altogether unavailing, 


ee ee ee to make the section on paraphrasing really serviceable, and to illustrate it 
by many examples of varied character 



















The Teachers’ Ald says: Mr. ee 8 SE Of Save ond cra osany torte. and Daowteten. The Publisher . 
resents the result in a Vinloty dreas far superior to the common run of Eighteenpenny Manua) ie Model —~ eae are praiseworthy for 
ing, matter, and style the thirty pages allotted to paraphrasing, supply a want in a very creditable manner. 
The Schoolmaster says :—‘ The book ieee wide view ef the subject, comblaing prinstgies ® gertioninnty 

manner. The She covgee of lar laid — =. student for one S aighe o Sriginalcompguon, and and Mr. Dawson's style is ~~~" 
worthy of careful Sbeervation and innfiation tll learner has formed one of hisown. . . he. Daseon's tle the 
student of English Composition. 

Gaowr, Esq., B.A. (Lond.), Head Master of the Pupit Teachers’ School, Neucneticcn- Spuny eine :—A very admirable and useful work, 
and Wf the see er Fe A merit, they will certainly secure a wide-spread use 






The Civil Service Gazette sa: * We have looked this educational work ey om are therefore in a tion to state that it is all that it 
professes to be. It is intended to be of: of service to Pupil Teachers, Students, and Candidates aad Civil 5 Service and SS and it will be fouad 
to admirably answer that intention. . . . Must be of permanent value to all who use it as their text book.” 
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